friends of mine in order to get me to accept. Notwith-
standing all this, where I accept one invitation I refuse
ten; in fact, you have no idea how many" invitations to
dinner I refuse while I am in the North. I not only do
so for the reason that I do not care to excite undue criti-
cism, but for the further reason that if I were to accept
any large proportion of such invitations I would have little
time left for my legitimate work. In many cases the
Invitations come from people who do not give money
but simply want to secure a notoriety or satisfy curios-
ity.

I have stated the case as I see it, and with a view of
having you think over these matters by the time that
we meet.

[Signed] BOOKER T. WASHINGTON.

There were two particularly notable occasions upon
which Mr. Washington unwittingly stirred the prejudices
of the South. The first was when in 1901 he dined with
President Roosevelt and his family at the White House;
the second, when four years later he dined with Mr. John
Wanamaker and his daughter at a hotel in Saratoga,
New York.

The truth of his dining at the White House, of which
so many imaginary versions have been given, was this:
having received so many expressions of approval from all
sections of the country on his appointment of ex-Governor
Jones to a Federal judgeship in Alabama, which appoint-
ment was made, as described in a previous chapter, on
the recommendation of Booker Washington and Grover
Cleveland, President Roosevelt asked him to come to the
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